THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

know must have been seven years after the siege of Gibral-
tar, or in the spring of 1734. That was the period of his
comedies; to them he turned to refresh his memory for a
not too exact historical setting.

In the larger aspects of the novel, Fielding still held to
epic analogies. The dramatic action of "Tom Jones,"
covering bnt six weeks at the end of 1745, was prepared for,
we remember, by a very full account of Tom and Sophia
from infancy. We may see them developing year by year
among their relatives and neighbours. Everywhere dia-
logue rises naturally out of the narrative. At that time
Fielding's model was the simple and direct method of the
Iliad. Similarly, the dramatic action of " Amelia" covers
only a few weeks at the end of the London season in 1734;
to be more precise, from the first of April on into May;
but the preparation for this grave comedy is managed quite
differently. The essential facts in the previous history of
Booth and Amelia are bronght before the reader by means
of the long story with which the lieutenant entertains Miss
Mathews. This is the indirect method of the Odyssey such
as Virgil followed in the Aeneid; particularly it is very
like Odysseus relating Ms adventures to King Alcinous.
Little fault can be found with the way in which Fielding
follows Ms model. The trouble lies in the procedure itself
when employed in prose fiction; that is, in a novel to be
read, not in an epic to be recited. It results in an inordinate
amount of narrative. In this case Fielding consumed a
whole volume, a fourth of the entire novel, in laying the
background of incident for his drama. To his contem-
poraries, the characters of the piece appeared garrulous;
they liked to talk too much, it was said, about themselves.

This monotony Fielding sought to relieve in various
ways. While Booth and Miss Mathews in the prison-house
tell each other what has happened since they met eight or
nine years before, the governor or a lawyer sometimes in-
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